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A PIECE OF EGYPTIAN TAPESTRY 

I Among the 
examples of 
Egyptian tex- 
tiles belonging 
totheMuseum 
collections, a 
part of which 
were received 
as a gift from 
Mr. George F. 
I Baker,im8c)o, 
is a piece of 
tapestry measuring iox clinches and rep- 
resenting a woman holding a chiton in her 
upraised hands. The textile dates from 
the second or third century of our era. It 
has been examined by Mr. Paul J. Baum- 
garten,who recognized that it was similar 
in technique to the Gobelin work of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
principal difference being that the warp is 
of linen instead of the modern cotton or 
wool thread. The whole of the weft is in 
wool, unlike the medieval and modern, 
where the "high lights" are generally in 
silk. 

The panel is woven with the warp and 
the subject running the same way, in 
order to save work as much as possible on 
the horizontal lines in the design. Where 
changes of color occur on vertical lines, to 
avoid long slits — as in large buttonholes — 
in unimportant places, the two colors are 
zigzagged; but where a sharp deviation is 
required, a slit was woven open and after- 
wards joined up by sewing. 

There is a curious similarity in the num- 
ber of warp threads to the linear inch, the 
number being twenty-two — the modern 
standard for fine figure work. The colors 



are all apparently as brilliant as when the 
piece was woven, possibly seventeen hun- 
dred years back, but the high light of the 
green dress is yellow, the shading being 
indigo blue. This is a common process in 
Gothic tapestries, but Mr. Baumgarten is 
of the opinion that, originally, the high 
light was a pale green, the blue of which is 
entirely faded out. This is quite reason- 
able, but does not account for the common 
use of yellow as a high light in green drap- 
ery of the primitive painters. 

Although the Museum only possesses a 
single portrait piece of this Egyptian 
Gobelin, it is not uncommon. Several 
similar figure panels are in the South 
Kensington Museum; also portions of 
curtains, or wall hangings, which are even 
more like the European Gothic work. 

The collection from which this panel is 
selected was made about twenty years 
back by Emil Brugsch, Bey, of the Egyp- 
tian Museum, Cairo. He had extraordin- 
ary facilities in acquiring the then little 
cared for finds of textiles recovered from 
early Christian tombs at Akmin, the site 
of the ancient Panopolis. 

Unfortunately, very few entire garments 
were preserved. They were generally of 
linen, pale buff in color, and ornamented 
with bands and panels of embroidery, or 
tapestry, woven in with the weaving of 
the plain stuff. The actual excavators — 
generally Arab fellaheen — often divided 
each find between themselves, tearing 
out the ornamental portion and throwing 
the rest away. 

In the best examples, the whole gar- 
ment was of cruciform shape, made at a 
single weaving, and, although ready to 
wear, yet, like the garment of our Lord, 
was "woven without seam." The Brugsch 
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collection contains several of these gar- 
ments, and a large number of the bands, or 
"clavi," some of which seem to have been 
transferred from earlier to later tunics. 

Several early bishops of the Church 
mention and deprecate the extravagance 
of dress amongst the early Christians. 
Bishop Astere complains of the represent- 
ation of beasts, birds and fishes woven into 
their dress, and St. Jerome in the fourth 
century reproves Christians for making 
their "linen tunics into costly robes." 



It is a little hard to determine whether 
the piece, here illustrated, was made for 
Pagan or Christian use. The nimbus 
would lead us to infer the latter, although 
there is a similar panel in the South 
Kensington Museum representing Hermes 
and distinctly pagan. A larger fragment- 
ary panel representing two flying angels 
supporting a wreathed medallion contain- 
ing the A. W. monogram is quite similar 
in technique and coloring. 

C. P. C. 
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